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THE KINDERGARTEN. 
(A Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 8, 1880, by J. B. Prapr.) 


New things challenge scrutiny. So far as they are meritorious, they 
find acceptance in the end. So far as they lack merit, or prove im- 
practicable, they pass away. The Kindergarten is not precisely a new 
thing in the world, but it is comparatively so in this country. It is 
not to be expected, therefore, that there should be a unanimity of 
opinion as to its merits. Investigation, and discussion, and experience 
bring out the truth of things. 

The object of this paper is not to advocate the Kindergarten system 
of instruction before the Association (which has been done ably by 
others at previous sessions), nor to explain its details, which would 
take too long; but to present some considerations which seem to 
render it doubtful whether we can give the system, as such, an un- 
qualified endorsement. 

What is the fundamental idea of the system? One writer sets it 
forth as the “cultivation and direction of the self-activity of the 
child.” What is the claim made for it? It is, in substance, that 
great and valuable results are obtained by it in the early education of 
children, that are not obtained otherwise; that children so trained, 
will be sooner and more perfectly developed, and will advance more 
rapidly, when they come to attend the common school; that a gain in 
educational progress of from one and a half to two years is secured 
by the process. This may all be true; but the process by which this 
is brought about, can hardly fail to remind one of plants pushed for- 
ward in the spring, in a hot-bed, ready to be placed in the common 
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garden, at an early day, and thus made to blossom and bear fruit early 
in the season. This process is a gainful one to the florist or gardener; 
but will a similar process prove permanently gainful to our children 
or to humanity? Is it wise to take little children at three and one 
half or four years of age from home, from the nursery, and gather them 
in companies, for that elaborate course of training given in the Kinder. 
garten — beginning with the worsted ball, and ending with the lump 
of clay—and extending through a period of perhaps three or four 
years? 

Perhaps it would be a just statement to say, that the Kindergarten, 
in its first stages, proposes to accomplish for the child, in part, that 
which mankind have hitherto left to the mother, to home influence 
and training, to the accidents and influences of nature, and in part, 
though in a different way, to accomplish what is done in the most 
primary schools. The Kindergarten does not of course propose to 
entirely supersede home training, but rather to supplement it. Yet, 
to some extent it will supersede home training with those young 
children, who if not in the Kindergarten, would not be in any other 
school. 

But supposing it were generally practicable, is it well to send little 
children from home at so tender a age, to be thus trained? Is this 
peculiar, systematic, stimulative training, this early, rapid develop. 
ment of the child to be desired? The results obtained, under a com- 
petent Kindergartener, may seem to be admirable, but may they not 
in the end prove detrimental ? 

It has almost grown into an axiom, in the educational world, that 
children are already sent to school too young. That nothing is 
gained by initiating them into the rudiments of ordinary learning at 
so early an age. That achild who does not learn to read till six or 
seven, will ordinarily be as far advanced at ten, as those who Jearned at 
four or five, and that the child’s final progress and development will 
be the better for the delay. And so, while it may be admitted, prob- 
ably, as an ascertained fact, that children, taken quite young, and 
trained in the Kindergarten, may become as knowing and dextrous, 
at four or five, as other children usually are, at six or seven, will 
not this result be obtained, more or less, at the expense of the child’s 
subsequent solid mental progress, and healthful maturity of mind? 

The brain of a little child, when first taken to a Kindergarten, is 
not like a sheet of blank paper, upon which nothing has ever been 
written, though some of the Kindergarten literature seems so to re- 
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gard it. On the contrary, the education of the child, that is, the 
awakening and development of its senses and faculties, begins as soon 
as it opens its eyes; and at home, this development, involving in due 
time the acquisition of the powers of speech and locomotion, goes on 
as it should do, naturally, informally, quietly. And the freedom and 
spontaneity, the varying influences and comparative seclusion inci- 
dent to home life, with occasional episodes of wider society, certainly 
constitute the most natural, and probably the most wholesome and 
permanently beneficial surroundings for the child. This at least has 
been the sentiment of the civilized world in the past. Even the 
Spartan Code, which looked upon the child as the property of the 
state, and as having existence chiefly for the good of the state, did 
not take the boy from its mother until seven years of age. 

Whatever then charity may dictate, as proper to be done, for the 
time being in our cities, in behalf of the children of the extremely 
poor, the vicious, or the degraded, whatever benevolence may prompt 
in regard to the provision of places where little children may be cared 
for whose mothers need to be from home daily, to earn bread for their 
families, ordinary children, under ordinary circumstances, during 
their tender years, are best off at home. For the family was ordained 
by God. It is the primitive germ of human society. It lies at the 
foundation of human weal. The more perfectly we preserve its 
purity and integrity, the more certainly we can make it during its 
proper term, indissoluble; the longer we can preserve its salutary in- 
fluences over its members; the more fully we can develop, elevate and 
strengthen family life, the better we shall conserve human weal, and 
the higher we shall elevate human society. 

The Kindergarten was devised by Frederick Froebel. Having had 
asad childhood himself, and though married, no children of his own, 
his thoughts turned much upon the wants of children, and after much 
reflection and study, he established his first Kindergarten only forty 
years ago. This is too short an experience to show that the system, as 
he devised it, is one that should be generally adopted, that it is some- 
thing of which mankind stood in need. It does not appear that for 
want of this peculiar elaborate training, away from home, children 
fail to discern forms, colors, distances, sounds, harmony and beauty; 
nor, in this country at least, that they lack in a sufficiently early de- 
velopment of their senses, their faculties or their propensities. The 
character of home training, in many families, may doubtless be much 
improved. It is highly probable that many valuable hints may be 
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gathered from Froebel’s ideas and methods; but it does not follow that 
his system is a valuable substitute for family training and nurture, or 
that it is safe to stimulate and hurry forward the development of the 
child. Sir Wm. Hamilton tells us that until the age of seven, the 
brain of a child is in process of growth —of enlargement, but does 
not itself afterwards increase in volume, although the skull continues 
to thicken and the other parts of the head to enlarge. This seems to 
be a hint of nature, that any formal, forced, stimulative process of 
intellectual or physical development, is not wise during this formative 
period of the mind’s wonderful instrument. 

The child is doubtless capable of a precocious development. We 
see this in the case of the children of outcast, degraded people in 
our cities, children upon whom the pressure of want and misery be. 
gins almost at birth; and we see it among people of wealth and cul- 
ture; in children of parents who were perhaps themselves precocious, 
And many a fond and foolish parent has found too late, when a dar- 
ling child of this character has been translated to the celestial Kin- 
dergarten, that it was not the dictate of wisdom, or of true affection, 
which so eagerly hailed, and so earnestly sought to encourage a pre- 
mature manifestation of the mental powers. 

In infancy and childhood it is needful, not that the child shall be 
surrounded by any unusual stimuli to development, but that it have 
full opportunity to grow in body and spirit, under the mother’s eye, 
the nurture of home, and the kindly influences of nature. The in- 
finite variety of natural and artificial objects and influences, so easily 
brought in contact with the child’s opening mind and heart at home, 
furnish all the needful stimuli to a healthful development of its nas 
ture. This I believe, notwithstanding [rcebel’s dictum, that this 
development is stunted for want of something more. 

It may be, that the more phlegmatic temperament of the German 
renders it more safe to train German children in his way. ‘Time will 
show whether his system will ever take permanent root, even there. 
As yet, the state does not recognize or support it, and this is certainly 
a significant fact. The German government is prudent, systematic, 
far-seeing. Kducation, as well as military drill, is compulsory, though 
no compulsion is needed as to the former. The government is dis- 
posed to make the most of its people. Now so long as it leaves the 
Kindergarten to private patronage, to local encouragement, we may 
conclude that it is not regarded in that quarter as an important ad- 
junct to popular education, or as a needed introduction to the ordinary 
school. 
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But even were it otherwise, as for us, our very climate and atmos- 
phere, our social and political life, our freedom and versatility, all 
tend to the early awakening of the intellect, and even to make it a 
heredity. There is no reason apparent to me why we should add an- 
other stimulus to hasten this result, but many why we should not; 
many why we should rather seek to shield the child, net only for 
seven, but for twice and thrice seven years, from undue excitement. 
The forwardness and pertness of our youth, the rapidity of their pro- 
gress towards personal independence and self-importance js sufficiently 
great already. * * * 

It is pertinent, also, to ask, what is likely to be the effect upon 
those mothers whose little children are sent away to the Kindergar- 
ten? I might here advert to the growing deterioration of sentiment 
in this country as to domestic life, and urge that children are in no 
small degree the very salvation of many women of wealth and fashion 
in our cities; that they not only need children, but also need to take 
care of them, and train them, for their own good as well as that of 
their offspring. It might give many ladies considerable relief and 
freedom to send their little ones away, to be cared for by others, but 
there is reason to fear that both mother and child might often be in- 
jured by the practice. 

But the Kindergarten may very probably furnish hints and helps 
to mothers in discharging what should be to them, and in a health- 
ful state of society would be, a delightful duty. If it be urged that 
the work done by true Kindergartners is such that mothers ordinarily 
could not take it up successfully, I reply, first, that few of those who 
undertake it in the Kindergarten succeed very well; second, that it is 
gravely to be doubted whether so elaborate a scheme of early train- 
ing as is proposed by Frcebel and his disciples, is desirable or useful, 
under any circumstances; and thirdly, that so much of it as would be 
available and useful in the family, might, for obvious reasons, form a 
part of every girl’s education, and some of it a part of the training 
and furnishing of teachers for primary schools. In this way, though 
we do not adopt the Kindergarten as a whole, we may utilize so much 
as it as shall be found valuable and useful. 

A more profound thinker and philosopher of Germany than Freebel, 
says, that ‘the preservation and development of individuality is the 
sole end of true education.” Now it % ta be set down to the credit 
of the theory of the Kindergarten, that it proposes to carry out this 
maxim of Gethe. But all collective education is more or less at the 
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expense of individuality. This is true of a company of children in a 
Kindergarten, as well as in a school, whatever may be the theory of 
the training proposed. It is true that we must have schools. A large 
share of all instruction imparted, by teachers, must be from the one 
to the many. This is simply one of the many cases in which the im- 
perfections of this state of existence oblige us to secure a common 
good, at the apparent expense, in part, of the highest individual good. 
Though as school men we may be reluctant to admit it, schools are 
not an unmixed good. There is a good deal of liability in all schools 
to the production and allowance of too much monotony; too much 
mechanism; too much disposition to gauge all minds by one standard, 
to mould them all after one pattern. In short, too much disregard of 
individuality. This is of course most potent for evil, in its effects 
upon the youngest and most plastic minds. Hence the efforts among 
all thoughtful teachers, to lessen the mechanical rigidity of the ways 
and rules and methods of the school-room. Hence the increasing 
tendency to postpone the beginning of school life. This is illustrated 
in the terms of the compulsory educational laws, enacted in several 
states, including our own. These laws do not inquire whether chil- 
dren are attending school, or being otherwise instructed, before they 
have reached the age of seven or eight years. It is true, that the 
school laws of these states permit children to attend school at an ear- 
lier period; as early as the age of four, five, and six years. The com- 
pulsory laws, which are of more recent enactment, indicate the growth 
of public sentiment, in two directions: first, in the conviction that 
no child should be permitted to grow up uneducated; second, that 
the detention of children at home, and the delay as to formal educa- 
tion, until the age of seven years, may proceed from an intelligent 
purpose. * * * 

Only six states, besides Wisconsin, make the legal school age begin 
at four; fourteen states and territories put it at tive; the same num- 
ber at six; three at seven, and one at eight. The average, by states, 
is about five and one-half. That is perhaps a reasonable age. It 
would leave the Kindergarten to the patronage and support of those 
who want it; to the benevolent offices of such excellent ladies as Miss 
Peabody and Miss Blow, who, having no children of their own, are 
certainly much to be praised for their interest in the welfare of those 
of other people. e °¢ 

The Board of Regents of Normal Schools, willing, it may be pre- 
sumed, to “ prove all things and hold fast that which is good,” have 
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opened an experimental Kindergarten at Oshkosh; not, I take it, with 
the expectation that the institution will be adopted and established 
by the state, and made to precede the common school — this is im- 
practicable, except in a few centers of population; but rather with 
the purpose to test its philosophy and methods, and to see what can 
perhaps be borrowed from it, and made useful in training teachers 
for the primary work of the common school. 








PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


TRAINING IN SCHOOL WAYS. 


The teacher sees her pupils listless and inattentive. She feels that 
they have tired of books; the novelty of the school-room has worn 
off; they long to be free; they long to play. But this cannot be, for 
there is a half-hour yet before recess or noon-time. 

Or she finds that the children lack in what no book can teach them. 
Some make up faces, some lounge over the desks, some are careless 
of the position of feet and arms. If these are neglected the next 
step of degradation will be a serious one. But what shall she do? 
Shall she be stern and severe? Shall she lecture them or scold them? 
The difficulty is not with the moral character of the pupils. They 
lack training. It is as with men and women who go into society and 
know none of its ways. They do no wrong, but they displease be- 
cause they do not understand the ways of society. It is so in school. 
There is such a thing as “school ways,” and the pupils must be 
trained to know them. 

(1.) How to enter the school-room. The pupil should be trained to 
enter and close the door without turning around; to look at the 
teacher and if she is not engaged, to bow to her and smile, and then 
pass to her seat. In my own case I ask each pupil as she enters to 
pause if I am busy until I see her, and I take good care not to be so 
busy that I cannot see them at once. I want them to feel that I wel- 
come them. 

The lessons of politeness are learned by practice. If a pupil does 
not enter in a pretty style, do not scold, but let her stand beside you 
as one of a jury to watch five you will send out for the purpose of 
showing “ how to enter the room properly.” When these have come 
in you will say, “Jane did her part nicely, but Sarah did the best.” 
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By watching others do these things the pupils will obtain a clear idea 
of what is the proper thing to do, and by practicing on them them- 
selves they will learn how to do them. 

(2.) How to rise from the chair. The pupils often rise to go to 
classes, or to come to the teacher, or to go out, or to go to recesses, 
Some do this very gracefully, others less so. No better way can be 
devised than to select pupils as a jury to stand beside you, and then 
ask one pupil to rise and come out to a fixed place, and return, then 
another. Commend in all cases when you can; when you cannot, be 
silent. Do not scold, do not be harshly critical, so that the pupil 
will feel pained by your request to walk out on exhibition. Let him 
try to do his best. I have room behind and beside the desks and often 
practice my pupils in rising and walking until all have joined the 
procession. 

(3.) How to sit down. This is so closely allied to the former that it 
will be practiced at the same time. When the pupil returns to her 
seat after her lessons, in rising she should be showed how it is to be 
done, if she does not do it gracefully. On the platform of my school 
are seven chairs, and I stand in the back part of the room and call 
Mary, Henry, Sarah, etc., to the number of seven, to rise, walk easily 
to the platform and sit down in the chairs. Then on a signal, one 
rises at a time and returns to his seat. After this is over, comments 
are made — none unfavorable mind — and the one who did it the best 
is invited to go up again. Children learn by seeing others, is the 
maxim to be observed. 

(4.) How to walk. The motions of the body and limbs may be un- 
graceful in walking, or they may be quite fascinating. The best way 
to teach graceful walking is by sending pupils up to the platform. By 
attention the child will learn how to handle itself so as to please, 
The walking in procession, as just stated, is not calculated to develop 
gracefulness as well as the fice movement; still it should be practiced 
frequently. “Anna is walking gracefully,” etc., etc.; ‘‘ Sarah holds 
her shoulders back properly,” etc. 

While speaking on this subject it is well for the teacher to bear in 
mind her own example. For what the pupils see their teachers do is 
“law and gospel” to them. Hence the teacher needs to be artistic. 
This does not mean fashionable or expensive in dress, but it does 
mean that she know what is beautiful and how to beautify herself. 
To create a desire for the beautiful in thought, act, posture, writing, 
voice, look, is no mean ambition.— New York School Journal. 
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ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING READING IN SCRIPT. 


In teaching beginners to read, we would not teach the names of the 
letters, whether made in script or in Roman character. 

1. It is not necessary. If the children have escaped learning them 
before attending school, they will learn them incidentally, and with- 
out pains for anybody, in the course of a year or two or more; and 
that is soon enough. The pupil has no need to know the names of 
the letters until he has passed, at least, his First Reader work. We 
have tested satisfactorily, with several Second Readers, pupils who 
did not know all the A B C’s by name. We found that they could not 
only read wel!, but could write correctly sentences dictated from those 
readers. 

2. It is not desirable. A knowledge of the names of the letters of 
the English alphabet is an obstacle to a child beginning to learn to 
read. It interferes with the process of teaching reading. The aim 
of the teacher is to teach a word, and, as soon as may he, a phrase or 
sentence in which it is used. Her success is hindered if the pupil’s 
attention is distracted from the whole word by any antecedent interest 
in its parts. The child tries in vain to transmute the sounds of the 
names he has learned into the sounds which make up the word or 
words before him. 

In teaching beginners to read, we present words, phrases, sentences 
on the blackboard in script. We continue, through the child’s school 
life, to present in that way all words whose form or significance we 
wish to impress accurately and durably; until at least one hundred 
scrips words can be read by the pupil in any sentences that can be 
made from them, we withhold the printed page of chart or primer. 
The script form of a word is significant of an idea already alive in the 
child’s mind through object presentation. The letter parts of that 
form are not significant, with rare exceptions, of anything useful or 
comprehensible to the child. 

The names of the script letters come into use slowly, as we pass 
from one form to another, in the course of a drill in penmanship pro- 
longed through three years. The first year’s drill can seldom extend 
to advantage beyond i, w, w, the first half year being occupied in 
making marks preparatory to these allied forms. 

At first we do not teach the forms of the script letters. We do 
not take these forms separately and teach them, nor do we call atten- 
tion to them in the words. The child copies all his words as wholes. 
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Gradually he becomes conscious of the forms composing them, and 
his drill in penmanship fixes correct perceptions of those forms, and 
habits of executing them exactly. We wish the pupil from the start 
to make on slate, blackboard, or paper, all his new words, and to con- 
tinue making them, separately and in sentences, that he may surely 
know them, and know how to use them. Of course we give him his 
copy in the form in which we wish him to make his words. 

Besides, the continuous form of the script form assists the teacher 
to impress, and the child to receive, the word as a whole. The dis- 
joined form in which the word appears in Roman, tempts the eye, 
until thorougly accustomed to reading words, to dwell upon its parts, 
and confuses the child’s mental picture of the word. Its components 
stand apart from each other. The impression received is a broken 
one. It lacks unity, whereas it stands for a unit idea. It is best that 
the child feel that each word is not a combination of characters, but a 
character to represent the idea he has in mind. 

Moreover, it is easier for both teacher and pupil to make words in 
script form well and rapidly than to make them well and rapidly in 
Roman character. A modified Roman character resembling Italic is 
sometimes used effectively, but it also breaks the word into parts, and 
its acquirement mars progress in chirography. Furthermore, as is 
well known, children do not pass easily from understanding, reading, 
and making print, to do the same with script; while it is a fact that 
they do pass with extreme ease from script to print. A child who 
knows his hundred or two words in script will at once detect them in 
print. Taught to read three or four readers without using script, he 
can with difficulty read a line of it. 

So we, at first, teach no letters— neither by names nor by form, 
neither in Roman nor in script. We teach words, phrases and sen- 
tences in script; and the children make them in script, from copy the 
first year, from copy and from memory afterwards; and we very care- 
fully and very slowly advance from the first through a regular drill 
in penmanship. We do so, not only because we believe the process 
well based in theory, but because we have found it to yield better 
results than we have known to be reached otherwise. — National 
Journal of Education. 
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Att words not yet known by pupils should be taught from the 
blackboard before the lesson in reading is given. 
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SELECTED. 


THE AMERICAN FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The great zeal for the education of the young which grows as the 
population increases, penetrates into the public mind more and more, 
and manifests itself in more and more decided ways. What may have 
seemed at first a transient glow of enthusiasm, a generous impulse, 
has in time assumed all the force of a logical conviction or rather of 
a positive certainty. It is no longer a movement of a few philanthro- 
pists or of a few religious societies, but it is an essential part of the 
public administration for which the States, the cities, and townships 
appropriate every year more money than any other country in the 
world has hitherto devoted to the education of the people. Far from 
limiting this generosity as much as possible to primary instruction, 
it goes so far as to declare free for all not only primary but even sec- 
ondary schools. 

The laws and customs of the country are in perfect harmony in 
regard to this practice; public opinion approves and even insists upon 
these sacrifices, so evident has it become to every one that the future 
of the American people will be whatever its schools make it. 

Among the many influences which gave the American school this 
unique importance, the influence of Protestant ideas was one of the 
first. The early settlers of New England did not recognize a more 
important duty or a greater privilege than that of reading the Bible. 
The first charter of every settlement compelled it to establish schools 
and compelled every family to educate its children. 

As soon as democratic institutions were more fully developed, the 
former religious duty became gradually a political necessity. The 
form of the United States government established a hundred years 
ago, making everything depend upon the will of the people, assumes 
that will to be enlightened as the only safeguard against the worst 
calamities. 

The United States have been peopled by continuous immigration. 
But what does this immigration now bring to the country? People of 
different origins, classes, and religions. The many thousands that 
arrive have frequently nothing in common except the desire which 
animates nearly all immigrants, viz., to improve their condition. No 
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previous education has prepared them for this new political and social 
government which was not intended for them; for what could less 
resemble the Puritan colonists of New England than the heterogene- 
ous, unstable, and ignorant mass which constitutes the greater part 
of the immigration? These are the elements of which a nation has 
to be made; without roughly assailing, too, the veneration immi- 
grants feel for any former national or religious customs, all must be 
** Americanized” as fast as possible. It is necessary that within one 
or two generations the Irish, Germans, French, Scandivanians, Span- 
jiards, shall not have the slightest inclination to constitute nations 
within the nation, but that they shall all have become Americans 
themselves, and be proud of being so. 

What is the cause of this wonderful transformation? What instru- 
mentality infuses American blood into the veins of these thousands 
of people who have hardly had time to forget Kurope? Every states- 
man will tell you,“ It is the public school;” and this single service 
which the school renders to the nation is considered by many Ameri- 
cans sufficient to justify all the expense it involves. Suppose the im- 
migrants were left to their own inspirations, and instead of public 
schools should find only private institutions; everything would be 
different: each person would keep up his own customs or preferences; 
each group would constitute itself separately, preserve its own lan- 
guage, traditions, religious customs, its old national spirit, and its 
prejudices. In denominational schools the distinction between rich 
and poor, paying and non-paying pupils, would necessarily be per- 
petuated and emphasized. * * * And without fusion of races, 
without a uniform language, without equality of sovial classes, with- 
out reciprocal toleration among the different denominations, and, 
above all, without an ardent love for the new country and its institu- 
tions, would the United States still be united ? 

That this country has become, and that it remains what it is, is 
literally due so the public school. But in proportion as the public 
school grows, the dangers that threaten it are increasing. 

It is asserted nowadays, at least in the Northern and Eastern States, 
that the native American population does not increase nearly as rap- 
idly as the popnlation of foreign or mixed parentage. Whether the 
cause of this is to be sought in what General Walker describes by the 
words “careful avoidance of family increase,” or in a physiological 
degeneration of the rave, as some scientists assert, it is not impossible 
to foresee the time at which the American element, properly so called, 
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will be in a minority; and, although this time may still be distant, 
the United States have an evident interest in not neglecting anything 
which will imbue the adopted population with the American spirit. 
In the absence of a sufficient number of direct descendants, the Amer- 
ican Republic increases the number of her children by adoption, and 
if these are not hers by blood, she is determined that they shall be 
hers in spirit and in heart, and this she accomplishes by means of 
the public schools. — Report of the French Commission of 1876. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


What I propose, is the establishment of special schools for those 
children who, from the commencement, or during the course of their 
school period, are not able to accommodate themselves to the present 
school regime, or who cannot perform the school-work, as now gen- 
erally required. 

Such special schools are an essential factor in the completion of our 
public-school system,—a necessity of the period— for the humaniz- 
ing tendencies of our day should not pass by our school-houses, where 
they can do the greatest good. They are demanded by the interests 
of the mass of pupils, who are daily annoyed by these elements, and 
whose advancement is thus opposed and retarded. The interests of 
the school call for them, in order that the quality of the teachers be 
elevated, this having, up to the present time, remained below the de- 
sired standard, because those unruly elements have deterred many 
from selecting the profession of teaching. The interests of society 
require them, that the number of candidates for peuitentiaries may 
be lessened. They are needed in the interest of school discipline, 
which, through these elements, is made more difficult, and can scarcely 
conform to the present popular current. And they are, specially, a 
necessity to that unfortunate part of the rising generation, suffering 
from hereditary taints, since such special schools, alone, will enable 
these elements to reach just that degree of moral and mental elevation 
which it is possible for them to reach. 

The simple exclusion of these elements from the common schools, 
would, it is true, be sufficient to preserve the interests of the mass of 
pupils; and inasmuch as these elements in the present arrangement 
of our school system are only injured —as I have shown above — 
they, too, would be better served by their being excluded. But should 
there be no school for this kind of children? Better no school, than 
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a school entirely unfit for them. Yet, if this were the question, then 
I should almost be tempted to say, rather no school for the mass of 
the children, who, by nature, are mentally and morally healthy, and 
more able to help themselves in the struggle of life. * * * 

Our special school will unite in the same room and on the same 
benches the children of all —rich and poor, high and low, proud and 
humble. Hence, in the true sense of the word, this will be no caste- 
school. In a certain sense, if you choose so to consider the matter, it 
is one; but one contracted and demanded by nature herself — a school 
for children of all grades of society who, by inheritance, in reference 
to their mental endowments, are not so constituted — even from their 
very birth —as the large majority of children are, and who therefore, 
naturally, should not be subjected to the same process of education, 

What children should be placed in the special school, the hints 
given above will show. In the majority of cases, the selection will 
not be difficult, except on the boundary line, where one may be diffi- 
dent in deciding whether this or that child should be admitted to the 
common school. But, to my mind, this very difficulty in making the 
proper selection will prove to be one of the greatest benefits to the 
schools in general; for it will realize that dream of the teacher-world, 
told over again and again, concerning the co-operation of home and 
school. When the school shall take more special pains with those 
intrusted to its care, and shall pay more particular attention to them, 
keeping the parents thoroughly informed about their children; when 
the self-respect, sense of honor, and the jealousy of parents and of 
children shall be more thorougly aroused; then there will be a gen- 
eral desire on the part of both to avoid the special school. And it is 
this circumstance which will infallibly bring about the desired union 
and co-operation of school and home; and thereby the school will 
have advanced many a step higher in the esteem of the people. 

I look upon it as essential, as a paramount neeessity, that the spe- 
cial school should be characterized chiefly by individualizing the work 
of education and instruction. It expects from each single child only 
what, according to its judgment, his capabilities will warrant. It 
must first find out the strongest side of his natural gifts, foster first 
that, and thus set the lever to raise and develope his whole inner life and 
being. As the skillful physician taking into account individual bod- 
ily conditions, prescribes differently in different cases of the same dis- 
ease —so will the teacher in the special school, under seemingly 
similar circumstances, have to individualize. Of course, for such in- 
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dividualizing of work in the special school, we must find suitable 
teachers; but, where there is a want, there will soon be a supply — 
on condition, of course, that for their special art they be well paid. 

And again, I say, our schools in general will be benefited in a vari- 
ety of ways by the establishment of these special schools. They will 
prove, although indirectly, to be an infallible means for enhancing 
the improvement in the training of teachers, so desirable with us; for 
what we miss most in the American routine of teaching, is just that 
individualizing; in our country, the school does not generally know 
what it is based upon. 

I'am not prepared to state what percentage of all the children 
might be selected for the special school; but according to my limited 
observations, I feel justified in saying that, on an average, in one hun- 
dred you will find five who generally are the most intellectual, and 
about ten whom I should reckon among the “ bad” elements of the 
schoo]. Let me add to the latter those children who, from some cause, 
are obliged to be frequently absent, or who have entered the school at 
a later period and, therefore, have to sit with younger children on the 
same benches, a circumstance which must prove injurious both to 
those elder children and to the school at large. Let me add also the 
children that are not feeble in mind, but feeble and sickly in body — 
for upon these the required school work must have, as is evident, a 
fatal effect; thus, among a hundred scholars, twelve, thirteen or four- 
teen may have to be picked out for the special school.— Schneck, 


CULTURE AND POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


There is one kind of education, which has never yet perhaps had 
exact justice done it under any system, which must be carried for- 
ward by this indirect and pictorial method. I mean the imagination; 
that genial, benignant, Divinely-given faculty. By express tuition 
you can do almost nothing for it, and what you do you will be likely 
todo wrong. But unconscious forces within you will stimulate it. 
And how richly it rewards such nurture! I doubt whether there is 
any department of even material prosperity that does not stand some- 
how indebted, either for impulse, or courage, or adorning, to the im- 
agination, and whether there is any kind of work that reaches its 
its highest perfection without some of its wonders and pictures. Not 
a mechanic’s bench or farmer’s home, but imagination has touched it, 
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transfigured it, blessed it with her wand. Stillingfleet, I know, calls 
the imagination “a shop of shadows,” but it has brightened more 
shops than it has shaded; and Stillingfleet is not the only preacher 
that has reviled the source of much of his own power. Imagination 
acts through association, through form and motion, through glances, 
through what is most human in our humanity. It is the aureola of 
common life, and the morning light of hope. How many burdens it 
has eased, how many threatening calamities it disarms, how many 
clouds it tips with gold, how much homely drudgery it clothes in 
garments of splendor. Hunt's lines are as true as beautiful, in their 
condensed significance, and suit my purpose as exactly as if they were 
written for it: 
“Fancy’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 

The poor man’s piecer-out, the art of nature, 

Painting her landscapes twice; the spzrzt of fact, 

As matter is the body, the pure gift 

Of Heaven to poet and to child; which he 

Who retains most in manhood, being a man 

In all things fitting else, is most a man, 

Because he wants no human faculty, 

Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world.” 


Then I think of the dull, stupid scholars in every school; the poor 
brains that text-books torment; the sad, pitiable dunderheads, with 
capacity enough for action perhaps by-and-by, but dismally puzzled 
for the present by these mysteries of geography and fractions. What 
a jubilee to them is the day they find an animated and vital teacher, 
who teaches by all the looks, and motions, and heart-beats, and spirit 
of him, as well us by those dreary problems and ghastly pages. There 
is no grade of intellect that this highest learning of the soul does not 
reach, and so it is a kind of impartial gospel, uplifting “ glad tidings” 
to encourage despair itself. 

It helps, negatively, to the same conclusion, that no moral influence 
that is put forth, as by deliberate contrivance to put it forth, avails 
much. It seems as if to go about in cool blood to undertake an influ- 
ence, to get it up and spend it, forfeited the privilege, like getting up 
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sympathy by a conspiracy, or falling in love by a prospectus. Who 
ever heard of a man becoming influential by saying: “Go to, now, I 
propose to be influential?” Something about this great sympathetic 
force requires that it should be in a sense, indirect and unconscious, 
in order that it be valid. There is a providential necessity that it be 
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got by preliminary accretions of merit, and be distributed because it 
cannot be helped, or rather distribute itself. We all hate, with a 
wholesome sort of disgust, the canting formalist who approaches us 
with the unctuous advertisement that he intends to operate on us 
with sanctifying manners, like the pattern young man who offered, 
jn the newspaper, to go into a family where his influence would pay 
his board. Nobody discerns this assumption of character sooner than 
poys and girls. Matters of mere technical information may be legit- 
imately conveyed by almost any tongue, but to exercise the power of 
character, a character must have been earned. The title must have 
been won by a heroic tone habitually high. And. then its influence, 
molding these pliant young natures around you, will be as sure as it 
is silent. Nothing can keep it back. Character is a grand creation 
in itself. But its grandeur never remains an abstraction. In moral 
life, influence is the complement of being.— From “ Unconscious 
Tuition,” by Be. HuntTiNeToN. 





ON SPELLING. 


We know that it is the faculty of recalling the word-picture, aided 
by remembering the word-sound, which makes the good speller. We 
sometimes place too much reliance upon oral spelling. We teach 
spelling as if we were preparing our children for a grand spelling- 
match, forgetting that the main use of a knowledge of spelling is to 
aid us in communicating thought in writing. Therefore words must 
be written, that their looks may impress themselves upon the mind. 
Yet oral spelling,— the analyzing of the word-sound,— should not 
be neglected. It has its place, and an important one. There are cer- 
tain leading principles of pronunciation, and some few analogous 
sounds, in our language which are called into play in oral spelling, 
guiding us in the spelling of many words. Yet they are so very few 
that they seem weak props to lean upon, while the word-pictures al- 
ways form a firm hold to cling to. Therefore the word-picture must 
hold the prominent place in the mind, rather than the word-sound. 

Then let us from the beginning adopt the method which will the 
best impress the word-picture upon the mind, at the same time not 
ignoring the word-sound. This we may do as soon as children begin 
the Analytical Aeader. The common method is to require the pupil 
to spell out each word in the reading-lesson. The better way is to 
familiarize him with each new word of the lesson, as a whole, before 

2— Vor. X.— No. 10. 
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he begins to read; to draw his attention to it as a new word to which 
we wish to introduce him. If he can print, let him print it on the 
slate; if not, the teacher may print iton the blackboard, making a 
little sentence to use it in its proper connection, that it may be asso- 
ciated with an idea. This impresses the word-picture upon the mind; 
and if this method is followed, children will, naturally and by habit, 
read without spelling the words they have seen, and at the same time 
will be better readers. To have to stop to analyze words while read- 
ing, draws the attention away from the looks of the word as a whole, 
destroys the word-picture, snaps a link in the chain of ideas, if haply 
the pupil has caught them, and puts a sudden check on the interest 
he may have gained in the subject-matter. 

So soon as children can print readily they should be required to 
copy short paragraphs, or perhaps no more than short sentences from 
their readers. By this exercise, repeated daily, they soon learn to 
spell the common words, like which, here, there, their, also, of, off, to, 
too, etc., over which so many trip who can spell correctly more diffi- 
cult words given out orally. 

When oral spelling begins, it should always be combined with writ- 
ing. The most simple words should be at first chosen, and they should 
be those which possess coincidence of sound with other words, and 
which have a meaning to the children. We should not, until later, 
introduce words of irregular sounds,— from the simple to the com- 
plex in teaching spelling, as in other studies. For instance, we would 
choose words from the reading-lesson. ‘ In” may be the word; after 
the little ones have spelled it orally and written it, we would ask 
them to spell bin, fin, tin, gin, sin, skin, kin, win. “ But” may be 
the next one, and this will suggest nut, rut, cut, shut, etc. This exer- 
cise, continued daily, will impress upon them the analogous sounds at 
the same time with the word-pictures. 

Swinton’s Word-Primer, and Monroe’s Practical Speller are valua- 
ble books, in that they contain names of familiar objects which al- 
ways please, interest, and impress the children. Yet the names of 
different parts of the body, of articles in the room, on the table, in 
the garden, etc., contain so many of the irregularly-constructed words 
of our language, that it is not well to puzzle children with them un- 
til after they are thoroughly familiar with more simple words of an- 
alogous sound. When they are ready for Swinton’s Speller, still the 
impressing of the word-picture upon the mind, by writing the given 
words in sentences, as they may be called upon to do in practical life, 
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must be held of the first importance. This makes intelligent spell- 
ing. The pupil observes the word, associates it with an idea, spells 
it, writes it. This method is much better than trying to remember 
astring of words having no ideas connected with them. 

As soon as children can spell orally words of two or more syllables, 
it should be by the good, old-fashioned way of spelling by syllables; 
and at every additionable syllable, of finding their way back to the 
first one, pronouncing each in its turn, thus: C-o-n con, s-t-a-n stan, 
Constan, t-i ti, Constanti, n-o no, Constantino, p-l-e ple, Costantino- 
ple. This promotes accuracy in spelling as well as in pronounciation. 

Later, after the grammar-school age, when the study of more diffi- 
cult words is undertaken, still they must be written. And with the 
difficult words must be combined, also the simple, every-day words 
over which so many preposterous blunders are often made; but always 
the word-picture should hold a higher place than the word-sounds, 
for those must stand ready in the mind to be summoned to the front 
to do duty in the battle for good spelling. — Primary Teacher. 


-— So 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


I. AS TO PREPARATION OF LESSONS. 


Make each lesson which you assign a subject of careful study re- 
specting the following points: 

1. What is the connection of the topic with a preceding one? 
What divisions of the topic are desirable to make in teaching it? 
What are the dependences of the parts upon each other? 

2. What does the lesson contain which will be new to the pupil — 
what definitions, operations, rules, explanations, or principles? How 
are these best presented ? 

3. What difficulties does the lesson involve? What are some of the 
ways of treating them? What is the best way? 

4. What are the most essential things to be had in view — the im- 
portant points to be worked to — in the lesson? 

5. What opportunity does the lesson afford for drill in numerical 
processes? What for exercise of memory? What for language 
training? What for development of the reasoning powers? What 
is the value of the lesson as a means of education? 

6. What scheme or plan of work will best meet the requirements 
of suceessful teaching of the lesson? 
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7. Know your part perfectly. Know it in a broad and generous 
way. 

II. AS TO CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 

1. Provide occupation upon parts of the lesson for each member of 
the class. While some work at the blackboard, let those in the seats 
also have something todo. Keep the work moving all along the line. 

2. Avoid wasting time on matters of little importance. Hold well 
to the essential points. Be on guard against division from main 
issues. Know your scheme thoroughly, and keep to it. 

3. Consider each lesson a means, and each recitation an occasion of 
accomplishing certain definite educational results. Observe con- 
stantly how well those results are being realized. Do not work with 
eyes bandaged. See clearly all the time what is to be done, and how 
best to do it, and note the outcome. 

4. Keep account of the progress of each member of the class. Be 
patient with those who, though they may not do as well as you desire, 
are yet doing as well as they can. With the lazy and indifferent, 
your skill will need to be at its best. 

5. Be attentive to the order of the class, to the manners of the 
pupils in recitation, to their language, and to their advancement in 
every respect to which your work with them and personal influence 
may contribute. Remember your office is to teach, and not merely 
to hear lessons. 

6. Do your work heartily. Do it in a live and vigorous way. 

III. AS TO ASSIGNING LESSONS. 


1. Give the last five minutes of the hour to the assignment of the 
next lesson. Be judicious as to length of lesson assigned. 

2. Direct attention to the most important things to be noticed in 
the preparation of the lesson. 

3. Let a part of each day’s work be a review of the imporiant points 
of the lesson of the previous day. — Lducational Weekly. 

oo 
THE INSIDIOUS EVIL OF TOBACCO. 

Iam certain that the families of those who use tobacco are more 
subject to the class of diseases termed “ nervous,” than are those of 
non-users. I recall a great number of instances in which the contin- 
ual suffering of women and children from headache and feeble circula- 
tion was. attributable to tobacco smoke. Thousands of children are 
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dwarfed mentally, morally, and physically, if not murdered outright, 
by fathers or brothers, or some friend who poisons the home air with 
nicotine. When the charter of our New York Medical College was 
granted, in 1863, a medical gentleman, and senator from the rural 
districts, who had favored the bill, sent me his congratulations, say- 
ing, also, that he had an only child, a daughter six years old, whom 
he hoped, when old enough, would become my pupil. About a year 
ago this daughter, now a young lady, was brought to me, not as a 
pupil, but as a patient, her father reporting that she had always been 
too nervous to study, and that he could never trust her from under 
his care. Her symptoms led me to inquire concerning his habits in 
regard to tobacco. He was an inveterate smoker, and because his 
wife found the smell of it unendurable when in the house, he confined 
his smoking to the study, where his daughter was his constant com- 
panion. The young lady’s condition was critical, the action of her 
heart being so irregular that she could not lie down, and thus her 
sleep was interfered with. Her father was alive to the danger of her 
condition. After [ had seen her three times and made a critical ex- 
amination of her case, he asked, “‘ What do you think is the cause of 
her illness?” ‘fam sure,” [ said, “that her condition is due to the 
inhalation of tobacco smoke.” After a little reflection, he replied, 
“T believe it! Tobacco is an arterial sedative, affecting the entire 
circulation of the blood.” Bringing his right hand down with de- 
cision, he exclaimed, “* Mrs. Dr. Lozier, you have hit the cause, I am 
convinced, and if I should ever take up a temperance crusade, I would 
begin at tobacco!” Notwithstanding that the invalid is somewhat 
improving since being removed from a poisoned atmosphere, I fear the 
truth is that her constitution is shattered for life. 

A few days since, a lovely young widow, almost stolid with grief, 
called upon me. ‘Two years ago she married a promising young man 
with but one vice — that of smoking. He thought himself temper- 
ate, for he never smoked during business hours, only at home. Coming 
home at evening, weary, he spent the hours in their own room, and 
soothed his excited nerves with cigar after cigar. One evening his 
wife took the babe and went down stairs to make a call. On her 
return, in about half an hour, she found him dead. He had never 
been ill, and the doctors said it was “ heart disease.” We think that 
the nicotine had so stilled the arterial circulation that the muscular 
tissue of the heart failed to propel the blood, and a clot formed, caus- 
ing fainting and death. — C. M. Lozier, M. D., in Alpha. 
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READ TO UNDERSTAND. 


Wendell Phillips, a year or two since, in criticizing our common 
school system, and the work accomplished by it, said that scarcely a 
school girl who had attained the age of fifteen, could read an article 
in a newspaper, so that her hearers could understand it. For that re- 
mark Mr. Phillips was denounced by western schools journals as an 
iconoclast. 

Perhaps the above statement is an extreme one, yet leaving news- 
papers out of the present instance, I think I can safely say, and I 
believe a majority of educators will agree with me, that not one scholar 
in ten who has completed the common school course can read and appre- 
ciate the works of such men as Dickens, Shakespeare, or Thomas Bab- 
bington Macaulay. If this is the case, and ny observation teaches 
me that it certainly is, where is the fault? 

Teachers will tell us that it is because parents will not get those 
books for their children. True, perhaps; but the ten cent publica- 
tions of Beadle, Munro, and others, or some cheap literary paper that 
gives four or five eight-by-ten chromos to each subscriber, find their 
way into the family, are eagerly read, and an intense desire to “ go 
out west and fight Indians ” is the result. ' 

It is the imperative duty of every teacher to create a love for read- 
ing in his pupils so that they will want to read books on different 
subjects from those they study in school. Anticipating that there 
are teachers ready to ask how this may be done, I will briefly give my 
method of doing it; first stating that, no teacher can teach what he 
does not understand himself. In order to create a love for reading, 
he must love reading himself. When this is the case, the teacher 
will find some way of getting his pupils to read, whether it is like 
my method or not. 

1. Throw text-books, in your advanced classes, where Shakespeare 
tells you to throw physic. Bring newspapers into the school. Ask 
some of your pupils to read an article, and let the rest discuss it. Let 
the pupils select articles themselves, and then have the class commend 
or criticize the selection. 

2. Take up some author, Longfellow for example. Study, first, his 
biography until each pupil could write a sketch of his life if called 
upon todo so. Then get a list of his works; select one and read ex- 

tracts from it. Take “ Hiawatha,” and after your pupils have a biog- 
raphy of the author, every one of them will be interested in his works. 
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Read the story of little Nell’s death, after studying the biography of 
Charles Dickens, and nearly every pupil in school will inquire at the 
next recess where they can get the “‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” and what 
it will cost. Read Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a country churchyard,” and let 
your grammar classes analyze each stanza before reading it, supplying 
all ellipses, and they will never forget it. The beauties of Gray’s 
Elegy will be engraven on their minds in indelible characters, and 
they will seek for more of the sublime in everything they read.—T. J. 
Hupson, in N. Y. School Journal. 





GRADING COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


For the benefit of the teachers in the few counties of this state in 
which the grading of the country schools has not yet been attempted, 
the Journal wishes to say that there is no longer any doubt as to the 
practicability or the importance of this question. It has been made 
a success in a large majority of the counties of the State, and can be 
made a success in any county where the teachers will cheerfully work 
with the superintendent to that end. The grading of country schools 
can not be so exact as in cities, and the irregularity of attendance and 
the different lengths of the school year in different townships usually 
make it necessary to ignore the element of time in arranging a course 
of study. But it is entirely practical to say that when a child has 
completed the Second Reader he shall know a given amount of geo- 
graphy, language, number, etc., and when he has finished the Fourth 
Reader he shall be advanced to a given point in arithmetic, grammar, 
etc. This simply requires that each pupil shall be provided with his 
full complement of studies, and not waste his time in taking only half 
of them. 

The matter is very simple so far as the small children are concerned, 
but the trouble arises with the older ones who are well advanced in 
some branches and very deficient in others. Common sense would 
dictate that such cases should not be forced arbitrarily into any given 
grade, but allowed to use their time to best advantage to themselves, 
simply working toward the grade. In a few years most of these ine- 
qualities can be worked out and the course of study made to apply 
generally to the country schools. Just as well begin this work at 
once as to wait—it will require time and common sense whenever 
undertaken. Whenever accomplished the work of the school is much 
simplified. The number of classes will be greatly reduced. The 
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teacher will be relieved from the responsibility of deciding what 
studies a child should take. A new teacher does not. need to spend 
from one to three weeks in re-classifying the school and in undoing 
what his predecessor has done. 

There are many good reasons in favor of grading and not one 
against it, and every county not already in line, should fall in at once, 
and every teacher should give the move his hearty support. — Indiana 
School Journal. 


STORY TELLING. 


In all ages and in every clime, story-telling has had an important 
place in the development of nations. But never was Scandinavian 
skald, Scottish bard,or English minstrel, so welcomed as is the man 
or woman who ean satisfy a child’s demands for stories. 

What has made us what we are? Some direct teaching, some 
reading, much influence indirectly exerted, and a vast amount of story- 
hearing. 

Story-telling should be at least a weekly exercise in every primary 
school. Tell a story one week for the children to repeat to you the 
next week. Let it be given in the child’s own language, incorrect 
expressions being corrected by the teacher. Be sure that one story 
is well fixed in mind before another is told. Have occasional reviews 
of all stories told during the term. 

What child does not love a fairy-tale? Why not substitute some 
of the beautiful stories of mythology, until the child would eagerly 
read Greck Hero Stories written by Niebuhr for his little son? 

Did you ever tell a story of brave and stirring deeds to a child who 
did not startle you by the earnestness with which he asked, ‘ Is that 
story true?” Why not satisfy this demand for truth by stories from 
our own national history, or that of England, Greece, or Rome? 
Once arouse in the child’s mind the idea that such stories can be 
found in certain books, and you will have him eager and ready for 
direction in his reading. 

Why may not the child who leaves our public schools at the age of 
ten have a general knowledge of his country’s history? Indeed, the 
true way to teach history toa child is by “the free use of maps and 
the telling of significant stories.” — Primary Teacher. 
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Do not be a mere copyist of some other teacher. 
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WHAT ARE THE OBJECTS OF A RECITATION? 


To test the pupil’s preparation. A lesson that is not to be recited 
will not be properly prepared — probably not prepared at all. Pupils 
ought to be tested, first of all as to what they know about the lesson 
themselves. They should know that it is their duty to bring out 
what the lessons contains, and not to be mere receptacles for the 
teacher to pour into and fill up. The proof of a pupil’s preparation 
is his ability to express clearly the ideas and facts of the lesson. The 
idea will be obscure and imperfect in proportion to the obscurity and 
incoherence of the language used in recitation. I believe there are 
some ideas for which we have no words, but they are not in this ac- 
count. When pupils say, “I know, but I can’t tell or write it,” they 
ought to say, “I don’t know it well enough.” Knowledge and its 
expression are so intimately united that the former does not com- 
monly exist without the latter, and hence testing a pupil’s knowledge 
of a lesson is the same as testing his ability to express it. In this 
way the recitation contributes greatly to the acquirement of a com- 
mand of language, and of ease and correctness of expression. 

The recitation enables the teacher to correct errors. Errors of 
statement, errors of fact, errors of inference, errors of language, errors 
of observation, and errors of preparation. Advice in the way of pre- 
paring a lesson is often a great incentive, and saves the pupil a great 
deal of time and worry and disgust. 

Another object of the recitation is to train pupils to be self-reliant, 
and to be sufficiently self-confident. In most of our schools it is im- 
possible to prevent pupils from helping each other too much in the 
preparation of lessons. In many classes one or two do all the think- 
ing; the others copy. This may be detected in the recitation. Then 
each is to be put upon his own responsibility. The fact that each 
must rely upon himself in recitation checks to some extent this slavish 
dependence too commonly seen in our schools. Timid pupils acquire 
sufficient courage, and those whose tongues outstrip their judgment, 
learn under the fire of criticism, to be more modest. 

The recitation enables the pupil to remember what he learns. It is 
well known to us all, that the more frequently we tell or write what 
we think about, the better it is retained, and unless we do repeat what 
we learn, we are by no means sure of it. The recitation affords a 
means of fixing facts and impressions, not only by this means, but by 
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concentrating the mind upon them, discussing them, and eliciting 
criticism upon them. 

The recitation gives the teacher an opportunity to add new matter 
to the text, both as to fact and illustration. This is not necessary in 
every case, but it is usually desirable and necessary for the teacher to 
make use of new illustrations, at least, in the recitation. No author 
can introduce, much less elaborate, all the illustrations needed for ex- 
planation. Besides, pupils take more delight in reciting, and in all 
schoo] work, if the teacher gives them something more than is con- 
tained in the book, or requests them to look up some matter on the 
lesson not found in the text. 

It is an object of the recitation to give encouragement to pupils, and 
to hold out to them proper incentives to study. It is more common 
for teachers to find fault with their pupils in recitation than it is for 
them to commend what is excellent. Why should not that which is 
well done be commended? Indiscriminate praise is disgusting, but 
properly bestowed, how good it is. 

I have found it quite desirable at times to explain to pupils the pur- 
pose of study, or of certain branches of study. It is a relief to know 
that the toil of study is not to be fruitless, to know that the mental 
drudgery at the threshold of every branch of learning is not to be 
done for fashion’s sake. The American question, ‘ What’s the use?” 
will come up, and, while pupils are not the proper judges as to the 
curriculum, [ know by experience, that it is a relief and encourage- 
ment to see the use. — Denn. School Journal. 





Computsory Hpucation. — There are two questions in the Ameri- 
can school organization which invite special attention, compulsory 
and free instruction. The unfortunate consequences of non-attend- 
ance on schools or of insufficient and irregular attendance, have al- 
ways engaged the attention of the statesmen and best citizens of the 
American Union. The fact that immigration brings every year a 
large number of foreign families to the large cities, greatly increases 
the number of illiterate and truant children. Cries of alarm are 
heard on all sides; the legislatures are requested to provide the meas- 
ures indispensable to publie security and social order, and there are 
many who see no remedy except in compulsory education. Twelve 
States and three Territories have passed compulsory school laws; in 
other States the authorities are waiting until public opinion shall pro- 
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nounce itself in favor of compulsion and provide sufficient means to 
make it effective. They know too well that it would be imprudent 
to promulgate a law which, ignoring real difficulties now in the way 
of its execution, might be violated with impunity. 

In the States where compulsory school laws exist, frequent viola- 
tions are reported. After consulting many schoel reports, we came 
to the conclusion that the unsatisfactory results are not due to the 
principle of compulsion — which, on the contrary, we think excellent, 
and which has materially improved the condition of schools — but we 
ascribe it to three distinct causes: first, the weakening of respect for 
authority in the U. S., resulting partly in our opinion, from the too 
prevalent custom of electing public officers; secondly, the bad manage- 
ment of country schools and the lowering of the standard of their 
course of study through the too frequent change of teachers; thirdly, 
insufficient school accommodations, the great distance of the schools 
from the homes of children, and the bad condition of roads. 

Despite these difficulties, several of the most enlightened States 
seem to be disposed to pass compulsory school laws. The superinten- 
dents of these States call atiention to the dangers of ignorance and 
truancy, dangers they say, which must be combatted at any risk in a 
country in which every citizen has a part of the public power. — 


Buisson. 





THE GREATEST OBSTACLE to free government is the prevalence of 
the mob spirit,— that spirit which robs men of their individuality, 
molds them into an unthinking, stupid aggregate, and thus makes 
them the fit tools of political trickery. The disintegration of mobs 
can take place only by making the art of accurate, independent think- 
ing a universal accomplishment. When men learn to do their own 
thinking, and, withal, think accurately, the government may safely 
be entrusted to the hands of the sovereign people. Every subject, 
however elementary, may be taught in such a manner as to inculcate 
the habit of exact thinking; and there is no subject, however exalted 
in itself, that may not be so stupidly taught as to have no determinate 
educational value. Spelling may be made an easy introduction to 
the art of classification, the very basis of the logical process; and it 
has been observed by a French author, that, “to secure correctness 
of judgment and soundness of reason, nothing is more valuable than 
the critical study of the sense and aceeptation of words.” Teaching 
that does not stimulate thought is valueless; and that teaching is 
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best which does most to induce in the mind of the people the habit 
of exact thinking. This high art is within the compass of all grades 
of teaching. The humblest country school may be a very mental 
gymnasium, while the titled college professor may wholly miss one of 
the highest ends of the teaching art.— The Educational Weekly. 
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WHAT A Goop Scuoor DoEs For A Communrty.— It makes it better 


every way, and if well supported it will do all for it that the most 
sanguine friend of education could wish it todo. A gentlemen told 
me once that after remaining away from his native place for ten years 
he found on his return that everything had greatly improved. The 
young people seemed more intelligent, and the children on the streets 
so much better behaved than formerly. The change for the better 
was so marked and so apparent that he was led to inquire the cause of 
the great change, and was told it was all owing to the good school 
that had been in operation for years past; and so it is everywhere. 


Our schools may not be doing all they should do, but they are doing | 


a great work, and so great that even their enemies are forced to see, 
and even at times to acknowledge it. The value of a good school can- 
not be overestimated. 
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Corporat PunisumMentT.— A very large majority of the pupils of 


the public schools can be governed by moral suasion. The parents 
know it; teachers fully recognize it, and would scarcely consent to 





teach if it were not so. Asarule, also, the best teachers have the | 


fewest cases of corporal punishment, often managing their school 
for weeks without an instance of it. Yet these same best teachers 
attribute their success in part to the fact that they have always had 
the power to maintain their authority by physical means, if intel- 
lectual and moral arguments failed. Undoubtedly, the easiest thing 
for a teacher to do with an unruly pupil is te suspend him. Then, 
for a month, if no longer, he is rid of all trouble from him. This 
effectually sets him back into the next grade, because he gets behind 


all his classes, and probably so thoroughly discourages him that he | 


stays out of school altogether. Of course the school is purified, 
After a time, none but those who scarcely need a teacher to instruct 
them in good behavior remain, and all is lovely. ‘ The well need not 
aphysician.” The physician in this case being paid a salary, is not 
concerned about the loss of his patient. -— Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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abit} TEACHING means progress. Education is the result of motion 
ides | Stagnation is death. The circulation of the blood keeps us alive. A 
ntal | dead teacher is surrounded by dead scholars — and they are not alive, 
2 of | even though they stand in classes or hold books in their hands. — N. 


Y. School Journal. 
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BesipEs political and economical motives, there is still another, the 
moral motive, which must encourage the United States in their zeal 
Ost é ‘ 5: fe - : ; 

for public education. If the Americans expect their public schools 
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2 to prepare citizens who shal! be permeated with the national spirit, it 

ars pf, : f ’ s 

"he | 8 not less necessary that the young generation be imbued with suffi- 

ots | cient moral principles; and to accomplish this the school is the prin- 
>) er . . 

toe cipal, often the surest, instrumentality. Buisson. 
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as At least one-half of the teachers of the country are mere school- 


Ng | keepers. One-half the better class of teachers, either fall into ruts or 
ee; | else leave the school room for some other profession. Only one-fourth 
N- | of the children of this republic are in the hands of live, competent 
teachers. The school boys and girls of this winter are our teachers 
' next winter. They assume the duties of the school room without any 
of | preparation for the great work incumbent upon them, and with little 
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or no interest in their calling. —J. Baldwin. 
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3 Freepom 1x Tracuinc.— A thorough understanding of the lesson 

d | to be taught of course lies at the foundation of this freedom in teach- 


|. | ing. One cannot give a very clear description of that which is to 


him as vague as “men who look like trees walking.” Whatever the 


or 

. subject may be, this thorough understanding can be obtained only by 
‘3 | patient study. No matter how long a teacher has been teaching a 
d | particular subject, when he comes to carry a new class through it, he 
e | needs to refresh his own mind upon it before going into class. When 
1, ' Arnold, who followed this rule, was asked why he took such pains, 
t | when these lessons had been prepared and taught so thoroughly in 
t | former days, he replied, “I wish my pupils to drink from a running 
t | stream, and not from stale waters.” The teacher who acts upon such 


principles cannot fail to have freedom in his class. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. In a vote for treasurer, A. had three ballots, and B. five; but the 
‘word “treasurer” was not written on two of B.’s ballots; was he 
elected ? 
A. Yes, there could probably be no reasonable doubt what the bal- 
lots were meant for. If nobody called the election in question at the 
time, it is too late to do so now, for that reason. 





Q. Can a treasurer demand payment for going after school money? | 


A. He can demand no payment for his time and trouble. If he has 
to hire a horse, or pay for his dinner, he may reasonably present his 
account to the district for allowance, if he wishes to. 

Q. Last year, in fixing the terms, we voted a fall term, which was 
to extend past the annual meeting? Is this legal and binding ? 

A. It is not binding. The vote may be set aside, at annual meet- 
ing. In these matters, a district is expected to take action for one 
year at atime. To have a short fall term, which is a good thing, you 
should have your annual meeting the last Monday in August. 

Q. After it is voted to have a male teacher, and some go away, is it 
legal for those who remain to change it to a female teacher? 

A. It might be an unfair proceeding, but it is not illegal. Those 
who go away from a school meeting before adjournment, leave those 
who remain in possession of the powers of the meeting, one of which 
is to repeal or modify previous proceedings. 

Q. Can an assistant teacher be employed, without a certificate ? 

A. “No contract with any person not holding a diploma or certifi- 
cate then authorizing him to teach, shall be valid.” (Sec. 488.) The 
requirement of a certificate is the legal protection of the district, as to 
assistant as well as to principal teachers. 

Q. We have no stove or blackboard; can the board get them? 

A. Yes, the board should procure necessary appendages like these, 
if they find them wanting in the school, and not wait for any vote 
from the district. 

Q. How is the average of wages to be obtained ? 

A. The average rate of wages is usually obtained, for each sex, by 
taking the sum of the rates paid to different teachers, during the year, 
and dividing by the number of such teachers. 
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Q. If a boy goes into another district to work for three years by 
agreement, can tuition be collected, if he attends school ? 

A. The arrangement would seem to be in the nature of an appren- 
ticeship. He would naturally be enumerated there, and so should be 
allowed free tuition, as a resident. 

Q. Ifa boy who has been expelled from school insists on coming in 
afterwards as a visitor, must he be admitted ? 

A. No, not if his presence disturbs the school. If necessary, a war- 
rant and an officer can be sent for, for his arrest, under section 4572. 

Q. Can we introduce Latin into our school asa “ foreign language,” 
under section 447? 

A. The provision as to “any foreign language” was intended as a 
sort of relaxation from the requirement that “all instruction shall 
bein the English language.” In some districts where the people are 
all or nearly all German, they naturally wish their children to read 
and write German. To the extent of one hour a day, instruction 
may be given to this end, and in or by the use of the same language 
on the part of the teacher. Latin will be introduced, if at all, as one 
of “such other branches as the board may determine.” It is not likely 
the teacher will attempt to talk Latin, or that his pupils will under- 
stand him, if he does. 

Q. If a town establishes a free high school, does it thereby adopt 
the town system ? 

A. Not at all; the two things are quite distinct. But the wisest 
thing a town can do, if ready for a central high school, is to adopt 
the town system, make the town one district, under one board, and 
the central high school will be the head of the schools of the 
town. 

Q. It has been said that a teacher’s contract must be signed by at 
least two members of the board, and at a meeting of the board at 
which all are present. Is this correct? 

A. The hiring of a teacher must first be “ voted,” at a regular meet- 
ing of the board, called as provided in section 422. If one member 
of the board refuses to attend, the action of the other two will be 
legal. The drawing and signing of the contract may be done then, 
or afterwards, as may be mest convenient. The contract is evidence 
of a bargain between the board and the teacher. The majority of the 
board should not act in an arbitrary manner, because they are a ma- 
jory, but pay proper defference to the rights and opiaions of the third 

member. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOUNDARIES OF WISCONSIN. 


The following communication came to hand after the August number of the 
JOURNAL had gone to press, with a shorter correction of the error as to Canada’s 
forming part of the boundaries of Wisconsin, which was furnished by “ B.” 
We give the communication now, however, as anything from the pen of the 
writer will always be accepable, especially on the subject of geography.— Eps. 

Epiroks JOURNAL OF Epucation.—In the July number of the Journan 
“An old Teacher” asks the question, ‘‘How is Wisconsin really bounded?” 
The JouRNAL answers, “ Understanding by Wisconsin a certain political divi- 
sion, it is bounded on its several sides by the political divisions which surround 
it: by British America (Canada), etc.” 

Will the JourNnat allow a correction to be made? In order to trace the boun- 
dary of Wisconsin in Lake Superior, take any map which has the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada marked upon it through the great lakes. 
Tracing this United States boundary line westward, we find it leaves Lake Supe. 
rior at the northeast corner of the state of Minnesota, at the mouth of Pigeon 
river. Now if a straight line be drawn through Lake Superior from the 
mouth of Pigeon river, in a southwesterly direction to the mouth of Montreal 
river, it will divide Michigan on the east from Minnesota, and Wisconsin on the 
west. To trace the line between Wisconsin and Minnesota, start on a point on 
the line just drawn, midway between the mouths of the said rivers, and follow 
the middle of Lake Superior in a southwesterly direction to the mouth of the 
St. Louis river. These lines are described in the constitutions of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. If they are drawn upon the map as directed, it will be seen that 
while Michigan and Minnesota are bounded north by Canada, Wisconsin is not. 
In Lake Michigan and Green Bay, the boundary line of Wisconsin runs with 
the line of Michigan. Therefore, the political divisions that bound Wisconsin 
are Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa. 

Just a word more about “regarding Wisconsin as a name for a certain penin- 
sular-like portion of land, and giving its boundariesas such, * * * as North 
America is bounded.” 

Have we any right so toregard Wisconsin? ‘“ Wisconsin,” as the name of a 
state, means one of two things: either a certain political division, with pre- 
scribed boundaries, or the body politic dwelling within those boundaries. When 
we bound the state of Wisconsin, the former definition is obviously our mean. 
ing of the word “state.” The name “ Wisconsin” is, therefore, not correctly 
used, if applied to a natural division of land; but, on the contrary, the name 
“North America” is correctly used when so applied, because when we say 
“North America”? we mean a natural division of land, and not a political di- 
vision. In bounding natural divisions it is certainly correct to bound them by 
natural divisions, as nature bounded them; but in bounding political divisions 
it is necessary to bound them by political divisions, as man has bounded them. 
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When we say “the United States is bounded west by the Pacific Ocean,” we 
may appear to bound a political division by a natural division, but in reality we 
do not; because a certain portion of the ocean adjacent to the coast belongs to 
the United States, and the line which separates that portion from the “high 
seas” is just as truly a political boundary as the line that separates us from 
Canada, that part of the ocean known as the “high seas’’ being itself a 
political division, the boundaries of which are fixed by international law. 
When we say “ North America is bounded west by the Pacific Ocean,” we mean 
a different thing. We speak then of the actual shore line where the land and 
water meet. In the first case we bound a political division, and in the second, 
a natural division by a natural division. 

What follows? That Wisconsin is bounded north by Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, east by Michigan, south by Illinois, west by Iowa and Minnesota; and that 
the lakes and rivers are not boundaries of Wisconsin in any true sense of the 
word, but only natural features of its boundary. 

Oshkosh. Rose C. Swart. 

The conclusions reached by the writer are doubtless scientifically accurate. 
But even the scientific man, though he may use a chronometer for scientific pur- 
poses, sets his watch by the town clock; not because he thinks it gives the true 
time, but because his dinner hour and other daily appointments are regulated by 
that time. 

Wisconsin, as a political division, is bounded as has been stated. But Wis- 
consin, as signifying the land or region in which we live, is bounded, in part, in 
the common corfception and in common parlance, on the north and east by lakes 
Superior and Michigan; and these bodies of water in turn are bounded, in part, 
on the south and west by “ Wisconsin.” This thérd use of the term is recognized 
in our common books of reference. When it is stated, for instance, that “ Wis- 
consin” is between 86° 53’ and 96° 50° west longitude, and extends from 42° 27’ 
to 47° north latitude; that its greatest width is 258 miles, and its greatest length 
802 miles (which is on range 4, west); and that its area is 53,924 square miles 
(Johnson’s Cyclopedia), it is evident that the “ Wisconsin”’ thus described is 
only the land part, and that the description takes no account of those portions 
of lakes Superior and Michigan which come within the political jurisdiction of 
Wisconsin as a state. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer (1879) gives a similar description of “ Wisconsin,” 
bounding it on the north, in part, by Lake Superior, and on the east by Lake 
Michigan. We cannot say that the description is not open to criticism. 





EDITORIAL. 


Tit new subscriptions to the JouRNAL oF EpucATION have reached, since 
last January, nearly four hundred. Doubtless, two hundred more will be added 
by the close of the institute season. We are under many obligations to County 
Superintendents and Institute Conductors for their generous efforts in inducing 
teachers to subscribe for the JourNaL. The commendations of our recent work 
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as editors, which we have received from several sources, are gratifying. Of 
course, we have lost, during the year, some of our subscribers, but not as many 
as usual. The main body of our readers seem firmer and more appreciative 
than ever before. 





As IS OBSERVED from the pages of the JOURNAL, we give an earnest support 
to all the educational interests of the State. We publish items of information 
and articles discussing these interests, as fully as we are able to obtain them, 
We desire that our readers should know. the movements along the whole line of 
progress in the schools. Still, we are directing attention more largely to those 
points in which special improvement is attempted to be made by the State. 
Primary instruction is coming more prominently to the front. The larger and 
more stable attendance of the children upon the public schools is especially 
demanded. Better qualified teachers and a longer tenure of office of these 
teachers, as essential to the most rapid growth of our schools, are urged in 
many quarters of the State. The proper grading of country schools is occupy- 
ing the minds of many leaders among us. 

WE SOLICIT ARTICLES, brief and practical, on educational topics, from teach- 


ers and school officers of the State, for publication in the JournaL. Items of 
news relating to the operations of our schools are always welcome. A few 


moments spent each month in relating on paper one’s experience on some point 
5S 


in teaching, or in supervising school work, would supply ug with a large 
amount of fresh materials for our pages. The exertion would help those who 
write the articles in more carefully examining the subjects which interest them. 
Our readers would be benefited in learning more fully the condition of our 
school operations throughout the State. 





Tue SraTE SuPERINTENDENT expects to issue, during this month, a full cir- 
cular on the introduction of the course of study in our country schools, and on 
the methods of securing better organization in these schools. The points to be 
considered on these subjects are, in some respects, exceedingly delicate. How 
far to press them has caused much study and reflection. Copies of the circular 
will be sent to all our County Superintendents, in sufficient number for them to 
distribute among their schools. They will be urged to send them first to those 
teachers and school officers who are most likely to put in operation the sug- 
gestions furnished. It would be a good plan for them to prepare a statement, to 
go with the circular, giving such explanations as they think it may need, and 
recommending the speedy adoption of the plans deemed necessary for com- 
pleting the grading of the schools here mentioned. Let there be union of effort, 
and earnestness in this effort, at once, throughout all our counties. 


THE ATTENDANCE upon the institutes this year will not be quite as large as it 
was last year. The county and State fairs have not attracted as great crowds of 
people as in some former years, The increase in the amount of work, occas- 
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ioned by the revival of business and by the bountiful harvest, has prevented 
many persons giving attention to other demands. Less number of young peo- 
ple than usual are seeking positions as teachers in our public schools, for they 
are now finding remunerative openings in the other occupations. Besides, a 
share of our teachers have had the conviction that the scheme of instruction 
adopted this year is not fitted to their necessities, and they have not, therefore, 
felt the need of studying it in the institutes, The results are showing that they 
are greatly mistaken, as the primary work so far presented in the institutes has 
been accepted as the most practicable and serviceable of any furnished for 
years. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN Eneuisu. Part I. By Mrs. N. L. Knox. (Teachers? 
Edition.) Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

The mechanical methods, the stereotyped ‘formule, the hortus stccus of the 
old grammar books, and of other school books, is all giving way to something 
more rational. The very word grammar is dying out, and this little book is 
one of a class that have life and freshness, and adaptation to the wants of chil- 
dren. The iutroductory part for teachers is especially valuable, both in its sug- 
gestions and in its warnings against a slavish following of anybody’s methods. 
The series, of which this is the first part, is destined to find wide acceptance 
among enlightened and progressive teachers. Part II will be ready in due time. 
Tue Lire or Acricona. By P. Cornelius Tacitus. Edited by Prof. W. F. 

Allen, A. M. of the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

There is a peculiar recommendation for the use of text-books like this, in an 
ancient language — it is not a fragment— it is complete. Besides this, it is a 
biography, a most interesting form of composition, and a biography, as Pro- 
fessor Allen remarks, “of the modern type,” a personal tribute of affection and 
admiration by one of his own household. Both editor and publishers have 
done their usual careful work. 

Intropuction to Latin Composition. Revised and enlarged. By Wm. F. 
Allen, Professor in the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
This edition is enriched by some introductory matter, from the pen of Prof. 

Allen’s brother, J. H. Allen, embracing the more elementary constructions of 

Latin syntax, and several other improvements have been mede. Those who ap- 

preciate the importance of thorough drill in composition, in the teaching of 

Latin, will welcome this improved and enlarged edition of a well known and 

much esteemed work, 

Tue First THreeE Books or HomeEr’s Intap. By Dr. J. R. Boise. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 

This edition is the same, as far as it goes, as that of the First Six Books, 
which we noticed some time ago. It is issued to meet the wants of many pre- 
paratory schools, and that it is called for is a good sign. 
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Tue Puiiurrics oF DemMosTHENES. Edited by Frank B. Tarbell, Ph. D., Yale 
College. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

The orations are preceded by a very readable introduction, which must greatly 
increase the interest of the student. The vividness and even vehemence of these 
orations, accompanied, neverthless, by a high artistic power and literary finish, 
must always render them attractive. As the editor well remarks, “in their 
pewer to stir the feelings, a power ever controlled by a perfect taste, they stand 
as models for all time.” The editor’s work seems to be well done. 

THE GOVERNMENT Ciass Book. By Andrew W. Young. New edition. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 300 pp. 12mo. Introduction price, 85 cents. 

Mr. Young’s books on government have become very favorably known. This 
new edition of the Class Book has been thoroughly revised by 8. 8S. Clark, coun- 
sellor at law, and exhibits several improvements. The book is particularly 
clear and full on the machinery and working of the state governments, and is 
well provided with all needful apparatus for teaching purposes. 

CoLtTon’s ComMon ScuooL Geocrapnuy. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The latest editions of this excellent geography, are well up with recent geo- 
graphical research, and a new edition for 1880, which was to be ready about this 
time, contains new and valuable features in the way of maps. It will also be 
very attractive in pictorial illustrations, 

New AND ComMPLeETE English-German and German-English Pocket Dictionary, 
with the Pronunciation of both Languages. By Dr. J. F. Leonhard Tafel, and 
Louis H. Tafel, A. B. Fifth edition. Philadelphia: I. Kohler, 911 Arch St. 
This is avery compact and convenient dictionary, containing technical terms, 

in the arts and sciences, as well as ordinary words, and will meet the wide 

special wants of business men, of private students of the language, and of schools. 

SrrriruAL SoNGs FOR THE SunpDAy Scnoon. By Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D. 
D., author of Songs for the Sanctuary, Spiritual Songs, etc. New York: 
Scribner & Co. Price, 50 cents, retail; to Sunday Schools, in quantities, 40 
cents; a single specimen copy mailed to any pastor, superintendent or choris- 
ter for 25 cents. 

The “Spiritual Songs Series” of hymn and tune books, begun by the issue of 
Spiritual Songs for the Church and the Choir, and continued by Spiritual Songs 
for Social Worship, is now completed by the publication of a volume for the 
Sunday School, which has been carefully edited and arranged by Rev. Dr. Rob. 
inson, with the assistance of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, and wiil fully meet the want 
of something which shall not only interest the young, but at the same time cul- 


tivate their taste in the direction of that which is higher and purer in poetry 
and music. The work is very neatly printed. Some teachers may find it useful. 


Tue Wisconsin Scnoou Rectster. By James T. Lunn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sauk Co., Wis, Madison: D. Atwood. 

The advertisements of the publisher, in this number, set forth the varied and 
valuable contents of this timely aid to our school work, and its general plan and 
purpose. It is much more than a School Register; it will operate as an attrac- 
tion, a spur, a guide, a test, to teacher, pupil, and people. To begin with, only 
intelligent and careful teachers can keep the register properly. Asa very im. 
portant part of the work of our schools, it should, in due time, be made a 
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point that teachers shal] not be licensed or employed, who cannot or will not at- 
tend to this thing properly. We cannot jump to this in a day, but the statute as 
it stands, with the co-operation of superintendents and school boards, is suffi- 
cient, if put in force, to work a much needed reform. Every man, it is said, is 
adapted to do some special work; Mr. Lunn has evidently found his specialty, 
and has performed a work which must keep him in grateful remembrance on 
the part of all who desire the advancement of our public schools. This Regis- 
ter should rapidly find its way into every district in the state. We should add, 
that the workmanship — printing and binding — is all that could be desired. 
Epucation. An International Magazine, Vol. I— Sept—-Oct.— 1889.— No. 1. 
Thos. W. Bicknell, Conductor, Boston: New England Pub. Co. $4 a year. 
Single number 75 cts. 

We gave the announcement and purpose of this new enterprise last month. 
Besides saying that the first number comes to us in an elegant dress, as fresh as 
a May morning, we can do no better than to give the table of contents, which at 
once shows the reader the feast spread out to his acceptance: “ Text-books and 
and their Uses”— Dr. Wm. T. Harris; “ Harmony in Systems of Education ”— 
Dr. James McCosh; “Educational Progress in the United States in the last 
Fifty Years”— Dr. Barnas Sears; “The Renascence and its Influence on Edu- 
cation ”’— Rev. R. H. Quick; “ University Examinations for Women ”— Miss 
E. T. Lander; “ Persephone, a Poem ”’— Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins; “ A Southern 
View of Education ”— Prof. E. 8S. Joynes; ‘“ President Hayes’ Address on Edu- 
cation ’— Rev. A, D. Mayo; together with solid editorials and some timely book 
notices. <A fine engraving of Dr. Sears is also given. The number is a success, 
as the initiative of an important step forward in our educational work. 

Mr. Tuomas A. Eptson contributes an article to the October number of the 
North American Review, in which he states that he has succeeded in making the 
electric light entirely practicable for all illuminating purposes. He shows the 
advantages of electricity over gas, and explains how his system is to be intro- 
duced. He comments upon the uafavorable opinions that have been passed 
upon his work, and says that similar judgments were pronounced upon tele 
graphy, steam navigation, and other great discoveries. Other articles in the 
October number of the Review are: “The Democratic Party Judged by Its 
History,” by Emery A. Storrs; “The Ruins of Central America,’ by Désiré 
Charnay; “The Observance of the Sabbath,” by Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon; 
“The Campaign of 1862,” by Judge D. Thew Wright; “ The Taxation of Church 
Property,” by Rev. Dr. A. W. Pitzer; and “ Recent Progress in Astronomy,” by 
Prof. E. 8. Holden. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


If an uneventful history is a prosperous one, as is sometimes said, the United 
States must be in the midst of a period of unexampled prosperity. And, in- 
deed, this would seem true in the most literal sense. Gold continues to pour 
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into the country, at the rate of several millions a month. All kinds of business 
are active. There is employment for every one. Public enterprises are being 
pushed at an unprecedented rate. 

The political campaign absorbs public attention, and yet it seems to be a tame 
one, comparatively speaking. Vermont gave 25,000 majority for the Repub. 
licans, as was expected. In Maine, the result is somewhat mixed. The Repub. 
licans have the Legislature and three Congressmen. The Greenbackers have 
two Congressmen, as before, and claim the Governor, though that is likely to 
remain in doubt till the official canvass in January. 

A band of Apaches, under chief Victoria, has been giving Generals Hatch 
and Grierson abundant employment, in New Mexico and Arizona, for some 
months past. The proximity of the Mexican frontier adds to the difficulty of 
cornering him. The Mexican forces on the border are now acting in concert 
with ours, and a conclusion of the long chase is looked for soon. 

Sitting Bull’s Sioux are in northwestern Dakota, looking for subsistence. 

The death of Ouray did not interfere with the negotiations with the Utes, as 
was feared. More than the required three-fourths of the Ute men have signed 
the treaty. : 

This year, for the first time, the government will attempt an actual census of 
the Indians. The work has been placed under the control of Major Powell, 
who, ever since his exploration of the great Colorado Canyon, has been engaged 
in geological and ethnological researches among the southern Indians of the 
Plateau Belt. Six months will probably elapse before the enumeration is com. 
pletea. 

The Chinese Commission, headed by President Angell, sent out to negotiate a 
new treaty with China, has arrived at its destination, but is likely to be delayed 
by the troubles with Russia. 

The Schwatka Arctic expedition has arrived at New Bedford, after an unsuc- 
cessful search for the papers of Sir John Franklin, which were found to have 
been long ago destroyed by the Esquimaux children using them as playthings. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The central point of European interest at present is a Dulcigno,on the Adri- 
atic. This port was given by the treaty of Berlin to the little principality of 
Montenegro. The failure of Turkey to deliver it up, along with other dilatori- 
ness, has Jed to a naval demonstration with the Great Powers. Their combined 
fleets are riding before the city, but actual resort to force is, as yet, delayed. 
England, so long the friend of Turkey, is now urgent for extreme measures, but 
France inclines to caution. 

The English situation in Afghanistan is greatly improved. Gen. Roberts 
reached Candahar without hindrance and formed a junction with the column of 
Gen. Phayre. An advance upon the positionof Ayoob Khan was executed with 
brilliant success, and at last accounts the English were in pursuit far on the road 
toward Herat. 

France has had another “ ministerial crisis.” Premier Freycinet found him- 
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self out of harmony with the rest of the cabinet on the question of enforcing 
the laws against the unauthorized religious orders, they, with Gambetta, the 
real Republican leader, favoring a more severe and rapid procedure than he. 
He has therefore resigned and a new ministry of M. Jules Ferry, the author of 
the famous Educational Bill, has been formed. The policy of bringing all in- 
struction under the direct control of the State is, consequently, likely to be vig- 
orously prosecuted. 

The royal pair of Spain has been greatly disappointed in the advent of a fe- 
male heir. Girl babies don’t count for much in Spain. 

It is reported that actual hostilities between Russia and China have com- 
menced, a Russian army of 74,000 on the march to Kuldja having been hindered 
by severe fighting. 

The war between Chili and Peru still continues. The Peruvians are at the last 
extremity, but are making a desperate rally for the defense of their capital. 


AN interesting sketch of Roumania is omitted till next month [Eprs. 








NOTES. 


Tue KINDERGARTEN, in the Oshkosh Nor- | Pror. H. S. Baker, the former county 
mal school, opened with twenty pupils. The superintendent of Pierce county, has been 
primary department is crowded. engaged as the principai of the Franklin 
School at St. Paul, Minn., at the salary of 
$1,200 a year. 

THE 'rown of Wheatland, Kenosha county, 
has erected three new school-houses this sum- 
mer. At the last annual meeting another 
district voted to build a school-house — mak- 
ing the fourth this year. 


MARSHAL ACADEMY, in this county, we are 
pleased to learn, continues in successful ope- 
ration, under F’. W. Denison, A. M. 

WITH SEATING capacity in the public 
schools for only 14,059 pupils, Milwaukee has 
15,155 children enrolled in these schools last 
year. 

OUR READERS will please notice the adver- 
tisement of the new School Register, by Supt. 
Lunn. It is now ready for delivery, and is 
already in demand. 


Mrs. Lirrie, Superintendent of the Insti- 
tute for the Blind, writes that the Association 
of Instructors for the Blind in this country, 
hold their next annual meeting in 1882, at 
Janesville, instead of 1881, as we stated last 

Mr. W. G. Spence, county superintendent, | month. This association meets once in two 
writes from Mauston: ‘Our village has years. 
privy sn otigeataanb Meta iad Supt. Sommers, of Shawano county, writes: 

> o **T hereby tender my hearty thanks to you for 

Pror. Hosea Barns, of Kenosha, has been sending us so genial and faithful a laborer as 
secured as the principal of the public school is Prof. North, to conduct our institute. I 
at River Falls, Pierce county. His salary is can say that he has gained the affection of all 
$1,000 a year. This place has just completed that did attend, and we are happy to live in 


a model building for a school of six depart- the hope to greet him again another year.” 
ments. Two GRADUATES of the Whitewater Nor- 


On the 20th of September, Mr. John G, mal school go south,— W. L. Gordon, as prin- 
Fleming, superintendent of schools in Burnett cipal of the Avery Normal School, at Charles- 
county, tendered his resignation. The law ton, S. C., an institution with four or five 
requires his successog to be elected at ive hundred pupils; and I. M. Buell, in charge of 
general election in November, after whick the Normal Department of Talledega College, 
he can at once qualify. Alabama, 
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Carrot CoLLEGeE, at Waukesha, opened its 
fall term with so small an attendance that the 
trustees have decided to discontinue the 
school for the present. Prof. Reed, the prin- 
cipal, has been engaged to take charge of the 
classes in the Boys’ Industrial Schoo! at that 
place. 

H. W. Roop, the principal of the Omro 
High School, writes: ‘The village people 
have put new floors into my room, reseated 
with Sherwood’s furniture, and made many 
much needed improvements, so that we are 
proud of our school-house. The pupils are 
highly pleased, and the prospect fora pleas- 
ant year’s work could not be better.” 


THE advertisement of the ** Compound Oxy- 
gen,” unlike most announcements of the 
nature, is deserving of attention. It is nota 
drug ora medicine, but simply the great in- 
vigorator of the human system, brought to 
bear with increased effect, for those who need 
it. See President Parker’s testimonial, last 
month. 

A SUBSCRIBER for the JouRNAt oF Epvuca- 
TIoN from Clinton, Rock 
* Please extend 


county, writes: 
my subscription for the 
JOURNAL one year. I cannot aflord to be with- 
outit. The more I think of the work done 
at our institute at Milton, the better I appre- 
ciate it. It was the best institute I ever at- 
tended.” 


Mr. Greorce F, WeEtis, who has taught 
very successfully at Unity, Marathon county, 
takes the charge next year of the graded 
school at Arcadia, Trempealeau county. He 
writes that he attended the institute at Blair, 
and that ‘we had a fine institute. The kind- 
est feeling prevailed among the members. 
Certainly, it must have a good result on the 
schools of this county.” 


THe WEst BEND Democrat states in regard 
to the institute held there last, that “in point 
of number of teachers and regularity of at- 
tendance, it is the best attended, and most 
successful institute ever held in this county; 
and we take pains to congratulate Prof. A. R. 
Sprague, of Black River Falls, and Prof. G. T. 
Foster, of New Lisbon, for their attention to 
the duties assigned them.” 


AN ATTENDANT upon the institute at O:aro, 
gays: “The institute has been interesting, 
and very pleasant. Prof. Graham came up in 
his best mood, and soon secured the sym- 
pathy of all present in his efforts, so that the 
very best of easy, friendly feeling has pre- 
vailed throughout. His remarks upon school 
organization and management were the best 
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Tever heard; and all were of the same opinion 
in regard to them.”’ 

J. H, Evans, President of the Board of Nor- 
mal Regents, writes from Platteville, under 
date of September 15th, as follows: ‘' School 
opened on 7th, unusually full. All seats taken 
in primary and intermediate,— grammar and 
normal not quite all taken. Teachers were 
all here at opening, and all appear to be well 
rested and ready for work. The new addition 
is progressing finely. It will be ready for 
water-table and first floor joists by the 20th. 
Ihave no doubt of its being under roof by 
the latter part of November,” 


Supt. GREENE, of Marathon county, writes 
in reference to the institute held last month 
at Wausau: ** Under the skillful management 
of Prof. Graham, the course of study for un- 
graded schools was fully developed. Lan- 
guage lessons from the reader of Appleton’s 
series, and Grube’s method of teaching pri- 
mary arithmetic, presented in his own happy 
mode, rendered the work intensely interest- 
ing. The teachers can now go to their schools 
better prepared to teach the branches needed 
by the pupils attending primary schools.” 

Returns from the present series of insti- 
tutes, show the attendance of those which 
have closed to be as follows: Manitowoc, 107; 
Platteville,i7; Elkhorn, 94; Oconto, 25; Blair, 
88; Pepin, 46: Mauston, 96; Cedarburg, 55; 
Montello, 8; Depere, 74; Wausau, 40; Omro 
and Neenah, 96; Chippewa Falls, 57; Apple- 
ton, 71; Viroqua, 122; Menomonee, 68; Wanu- 
kesha, 116; Marinette, 17; Sheboygan Falls, 
123; Fennimore, 78; Osceola Mills, 4%; Rich- 
land Center, 77; Prairie du Sac, 69; West 
Bend, 57; Milton, 58; Darlington, 82; West 
Salem, 52; Wauwatosa, 44. 


In the institute at Fennimore, Grant county, 
the percentage of attendance during the ses- 
sion of two weeks, was 96.56. In the insti- 
at Montello, Marquette county, with an en- 
rollment of 68 members, the number of days’ 
absence was only 12, and five of these oc- 
curred from the sickness of one person. 
Another five of these days must be reckoned 
on the withdrawal of three teachers before the 
close of the last week. The whole number 
days’ attendance was 554. 

The work done by Messrs. Gould and Bur- 
lew at Montello, appears to have been very 
successful and satisfactory. 

Pror. L. D. Harvey, who conducted the 
institute at Sheboygan Falls, writes: ‘* The 
working spirit of the members of the insti- 
tute was most excellent. I can see a marked 
difference in the character of the work done 
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and the profossional spirit displayed by the 
teachers of this county now, and what they 
were three years ago, when I had charge of 
the institute at Plymouth. Supt. Grogan has 
done much to develope a higher standard of 
teaching, and is in full sympathy with not 
only the teachers but the inhabitants of the 
county who are not teachers. Itis a pity that 
there are not more county superintendents 
like him.” 

THE Palmyra Hnterprise says, in giving an 
account of the Jefferson county fair, held last 
month, as follows: 

The school exhibition at the fair was one of 
much interest, and we think this the 
County Agricultural Society have inaugurated 
a good work, and one worthy of the encour- 
agement of every man, woman, and child in 
the county. A permanent building at a cost 
of about $500 has upon the 
grounds, and the amount of cost was mostly 
raised by school exhibitions and donations 
from the pupils of the different schools in the 
county. The exhibits in this department, 
under the charge of Superintendent C. L. 


in 


been erected 


Hubbs, was well worthy of the attention of 


every attendant at the fair. 

THE FOLLOWING resolut ons were adopted 
at a meeting of the Teachers’ Institute at 
Waupaca: 

Wuereas, Prof. A. A. Miller has been 
amoug us for the past two weeks as the con- 
ductor of our annual institute; and 

WHEREAS, Through his earnest efforts, ably 
seconded by County Superintendent L. L. 
Wright and others, this institute has been 
made eminently profitable and interesting to 
its members; be it 

Resolved, That the teachers of Waupaca 
county tender them our sincere thanks for 
their efficient and impartial administration 
and instruction. 

Resolved, That our thanks are especially 
due Prof. Milier for the efforts he has put 
forth to elevate our ideas of a teacher's char- 
acter and mission. 

Resolved, That on leaving this place, he 
carries with him the regards and good wishes 
of this institute. 





Or THE INsTITUTE for Pepin county, Prof. 
B. M. Reynolds wrote us last month as fol- 
lows, but the item failed to be inserted: 

* Yesterday we closed a successful institute 
at Pepin, as good, I think, as last year. There 
were not as many visits by outsiders, but the 
teachers were earnest and attentive, and it is 
very certain that their enthusiasm has been 
roused, and that they have received a power- 
ful impulse, so that they will do better work 
with their next schools. We enjoyed the in- 
stitute very much. We worked the syllabus 
as closely as the nature of the case allowed. 
The primary work at first did not create so 
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much interest as the work heretofore, but as 
the institute advanced the interest was as 
good as could have been expected. The last 
afternoon was spent in a sort of conference 
meeting, each member of the institute stating 
what new views he had got from the exer- 
cises, and wherein he felt that he had received 
profit. It was a profitable season.” 

Tue institute at Pepin adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions, and requested their publica- 
tion in the JournNaL oF EpuCcATION: 

‘The teachers of Pepin county, assembled 
in institute held in the village of Pepin, com- 
mencing August 16, 1880, adopt the fo'lowing 
resolutions: 

* Res olved That we recognize the benefi- 
cence of our state in establishing and sus- 
taining a uniform system of normal instruc- 
tion, the benetiis of which, as a powerful 
auxiliary of effective school work, we heartily 
appreciate; also, that we recognize the wis- 
dom of the state committee on institutes in 
selecting for instruction the primary work 
outlined in the scheme. 

* Resolved, That we further express our ap- 
preciation of the effective work done by con- 
ductors B. M. Reynolds and J. H. Gould, also 
the interest taken by County Superintendent 
J. H. Rounds in behalf of the institute. 

* Resolved, That we will use our utmost en- 
deavors to practice in the school room the 
instruction received. 

* Resolved, That for the able lectures of 
Supt. Whitford and Prof. Reynolds we tender 
our thanks; also to the school board. and 
M. E. Church for the use of thcir rooms.” 

Surt. McCieary, of Pierce county, has 
issued a scheme for grading the rural schools 
of his county. He says, in his circular to the 
friends of the common schools: ** Having felt, 
as a teacher, the need of some such arrange- 
ment, we have spent considerable time and 
thought in mapping out, for the common 
schools of Pierce county, the following course 
of study. It is based upon the course for the 
ungraded schools of Wisconsin outlined by a 
committee from the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, headed by our faithful and efficient State 
Superintendent. We propose to adapt to the 
ungraded schools a system that has long been 
in successful operation in schvols of higher 
grade, the two main features of the system 
being: 1. A definite course of study; 2. An 
honorable graduation of those who complete 
the course. Those pupils in the several schools 
of a town who are recommended for gradua- 
tion by their respective teachers, are to be exe 
amirfed by the county superintendent assisted 
by two competent persons. To those found 
qualified, the common school diploma will be 
granted. An examination will take place an- 
nually in each town, except that in certain 
cases the pupils from two towns may be ex- 
amined together.” 
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Supt. HauGuton, of Vernon county, writes, 
** Our institute closed a few days ago. It has 
done us all good.” He gives the following 
advice ina circular to the oflicers and patrons 
of the schools of his county: 

‘Instruct your officers to procure the ser- 
vices of a good teacher, irrespective of salary 
or sex. I am sorry that so many of our 
younger teachers have got into the habit of 
underbidding one another for schools, and I 
am still more sorry that school officers en- 
courage this by engaging the c/eapest article. 
It is to be regretied that ladies and gentlemen 
filling one of the noblest professions shouid 
so dishonor that profession, and become so 
demoralized. Itis also possible to adopt a 
false and ruinous economy by hiring mere 
children at low wages, and then requesting 
that they be licensed to teach an especial 
school. There are sufliciently goo: and experi 
enced texchers in our own county for our 
county’s schools. 
ployment, and by liberal remuneration, and 
see to it that the school is frequently visited. 
Further, if possible keep the old teacher in 
the old place, if he or she has done good work. 
Frequent changes are hurtful. Pulling down 
and building up by various methods of teach- 
ing is ipjurious to any school, and this must 
result from frequent changes when so few of 
our teachers are normal trained.” 


Encourage them by em- 


Supt. Tirtincuast, of Chippewa county, 
publishes the following in a circular to the 
district boards of his county: ‘“Itis an old 
and generally prevalent custom in the country 
school-districts, to leave the matter of build- 
ing fires to the teacher, without any special 
understanding on the subject. Under such 
circumstances, the teacher rarely feels under 
any special obligation to build the fire early 
enough to have the room comfortable by nine 
o’clock. As aconsequence, that part of the 
day in which the school room is not comforta- 
bly warmed, is wasted. Instead of giving at- 
tention to study, the chiluren are engaged in 
a struggle for a position near the stove, or en- 
during the cold as best they can. In any 
event, no study can go on while children are 
suflering withcold. There should be a defi- 
nite understanding who is to build the fies, 
and when they are to be built. Whoever does 
it should be paid for it, and then require the 
work to be done at such a time that*the 
school room will be thoroughly warmed when 
the time comes for opening school. A small 
sum expended for such work will save time 
for the regular work of school that would oth- 
erwise be lost. A good supply of dry wood 


is of great importance. Few school-houses 
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in Chippewa county are so well constructed 
that they can be kept warm with green wood. 
There is no excuse for having poor or green 
wood ina place where wood is so plentiful 
and cheap.”’ 


ProF. HAILMANN writes thus to the Ainder- 
garten Messenger? 

The proceedings of the National Educa. 
tional Association at Chautauqua were of a 
character to encousage the most sanguine 
hopes of the friends of the new education. 
All papers we heard manifested an earnest 
spirit of progress, a growing appreciation of 
the truths taught by the most advanced apos- 
tles of childhood. Calls for all-sided develop- 
ment of all the powers, for freedom on the 
yart of pupils and teachers to follow nature's 
oo in the work of education, for teachers 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs of child 
nature, for the evolution of character as the 
weightiest outcome of education. for the right 
of children to be complete children, so that 
they may grow up to be complete men and 
women, — were heard on every side. The 
mechanizing influence of text-book teaching, 
the destructive tendency of excessive mem- 
o:izing. the demoralizing effect of the idleness 
to which children are so often condemned in 
the school-room, the ravages of pedantry and 
routine.— were denounced in the most posi- 
tive terms. The need of new methods of life 
and work —and, hence, of new methods of 
education,— fitted to the new truths, the new 
aims and means of our age,— seemed to be 
felt by all; and Froebel, who was scarcely 
recognized as an educator eight years ago at 
the Boston meeting, was by many heralded as 
the one who can, alone. satisfy this need. 
Perhaps, to one who has attended all the 
meetings of the association and witnessed the 
successive phases of onward growth, the pro- 
gress made during the past eight years seems 
gradual, even slow: to us who have had no 
opportunity to attend them since the Boston 
mecting, it appears overwhelming in all direc- 
tions. We cam 
the fact that truth is, indeed, able to fight her 
own battles, and that all we pigmies can do is 
to follow her.” 








We cuir this paragraph from an excellent 
circular by Supt. Buell, of Dane county, ad- 
dressed to the qualifled electors ot his dis- 
trict: 

**In most localities it is customaay to divide 
the school year into two terms, a winter and 
asummer term. Where school is maintained 
for more than five months, I would respect- 
fully suggest the wisdom of dividing the 
school year into three terms: a short fall term, 
a winter term, and a short springterm. By 
so doing, you can retain the same teacher 
throughout the year; the children will be in 
school at that season when they can do the 
most mental labor, and when their presence 
is least required on the farm, and your school 
will be out before the exceedingly hot weather 
incapacitates both children and teacher for 
work. It would also facilitate the adoption 
of acourse of study, and the grading of our 
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country schools. In most localities a teacher 
is employed for but one term. He goes into 
the school with 1.0 knowledge of the work his 
predecessor has done. He finds all confusion. 
It takes him nearly a term to determine the 
status of the school. At the close he goes to 
other parts, leaves no record of the work 
done, and some stranger takes his place, to be 
in turn“succeeded by some one else. Each 
district board should adopt 1 course of study, 
should see that the school is graded, should 
retain a teacher as long as he does good work, 
and should require him, at the close of each 
term, to leave a record of the work done by 
each individual scholar. so that a new teacher 
coming into the school may see ata giance 
what each scholar has done, and where he 
properly belongs.” 

Miss AcNeEs Hosrorp, county superintend 
ent, has issued a circular to all persons inter- 
ested in the schools of Eau Claire county, 
We clip from it these paragraphs: ‘ It is the 
almost universal custom to leave the matter 
of kindling fires entirely in the hands of 
teachers. ‘They not being paid for that part 
ef the work, do not feel under obligations to 
be at the school-house early enough to have 
it comfortable nine o'clock. As a 
consequence of this, half of the forenoon is 


before 


lost. It is useless to expect children to give 
attention to study when they are uncomfort- 
able. When a teacher is engaged for the win- 
ter term, there should be a definite under- 
standing as to when the fires shall be made 
and by whom. Do not expect the teacher to 
do janitor’s work without pay forit The act 
passed by the legislature in 1879, ** to secure 
to children the benetit of an elementary edu- 
cation,” has thus far received little attention. 
A proper consideration for the rights of chil- 
dren should insure for them at least twelve 
weeks’ instruction in school, and all persons 
having the charge of children should observe 
this law. School officers should see that its 
provisions are known and understood. In 
many districts the terms are so arranged that 
school is in session during the severest cold 
of winter und the extreme heat of summer. 
The school registers invariably show a great 
decrease in attendance after the first of July; 
in some schools fully one-half the pupils cease 
to attend after that time. Few country schools 
have more than seven months sci.ool in the 
year, and terms surely might be arranged that 
would better suit the convenience and inter- 
ests of pupils.” 

Tue STaTE SUPERINTENDENT is making 
special effort this year to ascertain what por- 
tion of the children of the State, between 7 
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and 15 years of age, were last year in attend- 
ance upon our public and private schools. 
The census taken in Milwaukee, shows that 
of 19,159 children of this age, only 9,949 were 
enrolled in the public schools. The number 
attending the private schools is not given. 


Rey. F. M. Wasupurn, formerly principal 
of the Elroy Seminary, has been engaged for 
the same position in the Evansville Semin- 
ary, which opened in September, under the 
auspices of the Free Methodist Churches of 
Wisconsin and adjoining States. 

Tue pirecTors of the National Teachers’ 
Association have fixed upon Atlanta, Ga., as 
the place for the next annual meeting, pro- 
vided satisfactory arrangements can be made 
with the hotels and The city of 
Atlanta has a high elevation above the sea, 
and is hence very cool in summer, and as 
healthy as any northern city. 


railroads. 


Tue act of 1880, passed in Eagland just ten 
years after the principle of direct compulsion 
was first somewhat timidly introduced, com- 
pletes the work, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned By it. direct compulsion is made 
universal, and the population now 
comes under the operation of compulsory by- 


whole 


laws. 

Tue United States Bureau of Education 
has jately issued a circular containing ninety- 
six pages on the “Summary of the Legal 
Nights of Children,” by Mr. 8S M. Wilson. It 
is taken from the collection of school laws of 
the different peculiarly full 
and comprehensive collection in the congres- 


and the 


states, 
sional library. This circular ix in two parts, 
the first treating of the rights of children in 
and the second 
giving 2 comparative view of the systems of 
education in the different states intended to 
give effect to these rights. 





general, including education; 


TuERE is only one country in the world 
where there are no illiterate people. It is the 
Sandwich Islands. The population of the 
islands is 58,000. They have eleven high edue 
cational institutions, one hundred and sixty- 
nine middle public schools, and forty-three 
private schools. The public instruction is 
under the supervision of a committee ap- 
pointed by the king, and composed of five 
members who serve without remuneration. 
The committee appoint a general inspector, 
and a number of sub-inspectors. The gov- 
ernment takes care that every person shall be 
able at least to read and write, and pursues 
energetically all parents who neglect to send 
their children to school. 
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ZELL'S CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA. 


Complete in One Volume. Brought Down to 1880. 





Containing 10 New Double Page Maps, 800 Illustrations, and Treating 
upon 35,000 Diiferent. Subjects. 


This is a new work specially adapted to the wants of Teachers, 
Students, and Families, as a portable, convenient book of reference, 
answering generally all the purposes of a large, unwieldly, costly 
Cyclopedia. Sold only by subscription. Good, active agents wanted 
to sell it in every county in Wisconsin. 

Address A. L. BUSHNELL, 
Bloomington, IIl., State Agent for Wisconsin. 


C. R. BRODIX, General Agent, Bloomington, III. 








